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Whoso  u ould  be  a nan  must  be  a non-conformist.  — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


JULY  1045 


If  We  Quit  Voting 


NEW  YORK  in  mid-summer  is  meas- 
urably more  miserable  than  any 
other  place  in  this  world,  and 
should  be  comparable  to  the  world  for 
which  all  planners  are  headed.  Why  New 
Yorkers,  otherwise  sane,  should  choose 
to  parboil  their  innards  in  a political  cam- 
paign during  this  time  of  the  year  is  a 
question  that  comes  under  the  head  of 
man’s  inscrutable  propensity  for  self-pun- 
ishment.  And  if  a fellow  elects  to  let  the 
whole  thing  pass  him  by,  some  socially 
conscious  energumen  is  bound  to  sweat 
him  with  a lecture  on  civic  duty;  like  the 
citizeness  who  came  at  me. 

For  twenty-five  years  my  dereliction 
has  been  known  to  my  friends  and  more 
than  one  has  undertaken  to  set  me 
straight;  out  of  these  arguments  came  a 
solid  defense  for  my  non-voting  position. 
So  that  the  lady  in  question  was  well-par- 
ried with  practiced  retorts.  I pointed  out, 
with  many  instances,  that  though  we  have 
had  candidates  and  platforms  and  parties 
and  campaigns  in  abundance,  we  have  had 
an  equivalent  plentitude  of  poverty  and 
crime  and  war.  The  regularity  with  which 
the  perennial  promise  of  “good  times” 
wound  up  in  depression  suggested  the  in- 
competence of  politics  in  economic  affairs. 
Maybe  the  good  society  we  have  been  vot- 
ing for  lay  some  other  way;  why  not  try 
another  fork  in  the  road,  the  one  point- 
ing to  individual  self-improvement,  par- 
ticularly in  acquiring  a knowledge  of  eco- 
nomics? And  so  on. 

There  was  one  question  put  to  me  by 
my  charming  annoyer  which  I deftly  side- 
stepped, for  the  day  was  sultry  and  the 
answer  called  for  some  mental  effort.  The 
question:  “What  would  happen  if  we  quit 
voting?” 

* * # 

IF  you  are  curious  about  the  result  of 
non-eating  you  come  upon  the  question 
of  why  we  eat.  So,  the  query  put  to  me 
by  the  lady  brings  up  the  reason  for  vot- 
ing. The  theory  of  government  by  elected 
representatives  is  that  these  fellows  are 
hired  by  the  voting  citizenry  to  take  care 
of  all  matters  relating  to  their  common 
interests.  However,  it  is  different  from 
ordinary  employment  in  that  the  repre- 
sentative is  not  under  specific  orders,  but 
is  given  blanket  authority  to  do  what  he 
considers  desirable  for  the  public  welfare 
>n  any  and  all  circumstances,  subject  to 
constitutional  limitations.  In  all  matters 
elating  to  public  affairs  the  will  of  the 
individual  is  transferred  to  the  elected 
agent,  whose  responsibility  is  commensu- 
rate with  the  power  thus  invested  in  him. 

It  is  this  transference  of  power  from 
voter  to  elected  agents  which  is  the  crux 
°f  republicanism.  The  transference  is  well- 
nigh  absolute.  Even  the  constitutional 
limitations  are  not  so  in  fact  since  they 
can  be  circumvented  by  legal  devices  in 
the  hands  of  the  agents.  Except  for  the 
tenuous  process  of  impeachment  the  man- 


date is  irrevocable.  For  the  abuse  or  mis- 
use of  the  mandate  the  only  recourse  left 
to  the  principals,  the  people,  is  to  oust  the 
agents  at  the  next  election.  But,  when  we 
oust  the  “rascals”  do  we  not,  as  a matter 
of  course,  invite  a new  crowd?  It  all  adds 
up  to  the  fact  that  by  voting  themselves 
out  of  power  the  people  put  the  running 
of  their  community  life  in  the  hands  of  a 
separate  group,  upon  whose  wisdom  and 
integrity  the  fate  of  the  community  rests. 

All  this  would  change  if  we  quit  voting. 
Such  abstinance  would  be  tantamount  to 
this  notice  to  politicians : since  we  as  in- 
dividuals have  decided  to  look  after  our 
affairs,  your  services  are  no  longer  needed. 
Having  assumed  social  power  we  must,  as 
individuals,  assume  social  responsibility; 
provided,  of  course,  the  politicians  accept 
their  discharge.  The  job  of  running  the 
community  would  fall  on  each  and  all  of 
us.  We  might  hire  an  expert  to  tell  us 
about  the  most  improved  fire-fighting  ap- 
paratus, or  a manager  to  look  after  clean- 
ing the  streets,  or  an  engineer  to  build  us 
a bridge;  but  the  final  decision,  particu- 
larly in  the  matter  of  raising  funds  to  de- 
fray °osts,  would  rest  with  the  town-hall 
meeting.  The  hired  specialists  would  have 
no  authority  other  than  that  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  their  contractual 
duties;  coercive  power,  which  is  the  es- 
sence of  political  authority,  would  be  ex- 
ercised, when  and  if  necessary,  only  by 
the  committee  of  the  whole. 

There  is  some  warrant  for  the  belief 
that  a better  social  order  would  ensue 
when  the  individual  is  responsible  for  it 
and,  therefore,  responsive  to  its  needs.  He 
no  longer  has  the  law  or  the  law-makers 
to  cover  his  sins  of  omission;  need  of  the 
neighbors’  good  opinion  will  be  sufficient 
compulsion  for  jury  duty  and  no  loopholes 
in  a draft  law,  no  recourse  to  “political 
pull,”  will  be  possible  when  danger  to  his 
community  calls  him  to  arms.  In  his  pri- 
vate affairs,  the  now  sovereign  individual 
will  have  to  meet  the  dictum  of  the  mar- 
ket place:  produce  or  you  do  not  .eat;  no 
law  will  help  you.  In  his  public  behavior 
he  must  be  decent  or  suffer  the  sentence 
of  social  ostracism,  with  no  recourse  to 
legal  exoneration.  From  a law-abiding 
citizen  he  will  be  transmuted  into  a self- 
respecting  man. 

• • • 

WOULD  chaos  result?  No,  there  would 
be  order,  without  law  to  disturb  it. 
But,  let  us  define  chaos.  Is  it  not  dishar- 
mony resulting  from  social  friction? 
When  we  trace  social  friction  to  its  source 
do  we  not  find  that  it  seminates  in  a feel- 
ing of  unwarranted  hurt,  or  injustice? 
Therefore,  chaos  is  a social  condition  in 
which  injustice  obtains.  Now,  when  one 
man  may  take,  by  law,  what  another  man 
has  put  his  labor  into,  we  have  injustice 
of  the  keenest  kind,  for  the  denial  of  a 
man’s  right  to  possess  and  enjoy  what  he 
produces  is  akin  to  a denial  of  life.  Yet 
the  power  to  confiscate  property  is  the 


first  business  of  politics.  We  see  how 
this  is  so  in  the  matter  of  taxation;  but 
greater  by  far  is  the  amount  of  property 
confiscated  by  monopolies,  all  of  which 
are  founded  in  law. 

While  this  economic  basis  of  injustice 
has  been  lost  in  our  adjustment  to  it,  the 
resulting  friction  is  quite  evident.  Most 
of  us  are  poor  in  spite  of  our  constant  ef- 
fort and  known  ability  to  produce  an 
abundance;  the  incongruity  is  aggravated 
by  a feeling  of  hopelessness.  But  the  keen- 
est hurt  arises  from  the  thought  that  the 
wealth  we  see  about  us  is  somehow  ours 
by  right  of  labor,  but  is  not  ours  by  right 
of  law.  Resentment,  intensified  by  bewil- 
derment, stirs  up  a reckless  urge  to  do 
something  about  it.  We  demand  justice; 
we  have  friction.  We  have  strikes  and 
crimes  and  bankruptcy  and  mental  unbal- 
ances. And  we  cheat  our  neighbors,  and 
each  seeks  for  himself  a legal  privilege  to 
live  by  another’s  labor.  And  we  have 
war.  Is  this  a condition  of  harmony  or 
of  chaos? 

# • • 

In  the  frontier  days  of  our  country 
there  was  little  law,  but  much  order;  for 
the  affairs  of  the  community  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  citizenry.  Although  fiction 
may  give  an  opposite  impression,  it  is  a 
fact  that  there  was  less  per  capita  crime 
to  take  care  of  then  than  there  is  now 
when  law  pervades  every  turn  and  min- 
ute of  our  lives.  What  gave  the  West  its 
wild  and  woolly  reputation  was  the  glam- 
orous drama  of  intense  community  life. 
Everybody  was  keenly  interested  in  the 
hanging  of  a cattle  rustler;  it  was  not 
done  in  the  calculated  quiet  of  a prison, 
with  the  dispatch  of  a mechanical  sys- 
tem. The  rail-riding  of  a violator  of 
town-hall  dicta  had  to  be  the  business  of 
the  town  prosecutor,  who  was  everybody. 
Though  the  citizen’s  private  musket  was 
seldom  used  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property,  its  presence  promised  swift  and 
positive  justice,  from  which  no  legal  chi- 
canery offered  escape,  and  its  loud  report 
announced  the  dignity  of  decency.  Every 
crime  was  committed  against  the  public, 
not  the  law,  and  therefore  the  public  made 
an  ado  about  it.  Mistakes  were  made,  to 
be  sure,  for  human  judgment  is  ever  fall- 
ible; but,  until  the  politician  came,  there 
was  no  deliberate  malfeasance  or  mis- 
feasance; until  laws  came  there  were  no 
violations,  and  the  code  of  human  decency 
made  for  order. 

So,  if  we  should  quit  voting  for  parties 
and  candidates,  we  would  individually  re- 
assume responsibility  for  our  acts  and, 
therefore,  responsibility  for  the  common 
good.  There  would  be  no  way  of  dodging 
the  verdict  of  the  marketplace;  we  would 
take  back  only  in  proportion  to  our  con- 
tribution. Any  attempt  to  profit  at  the 
expense  of  a neighbor  or  the  community 
would  be  quickly  spotted  and  as  quickly 
squelched,  for  everybody  would  recognize 
a threat  to  himself  in  the  slightest  indul- 
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HY  should  a self-respecting 
citizen  endorse  an  Institution 
grounded  In  thievery?  For  that  is 
what  one  does  when  one  votes.  If 
it  be  argued  that  we  must  let  by- 
gone# be  bygones,  see  what  wc  can 
do  toward  cleaning  up  the  institu- 
tion so  that  it  can  be  used  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  orderly  existence, 
the  answer  is  that  It  cannot  be  done, 
we  hare  been  voting  for  one  good 
government”  after  another,  and  what 
have  we  got?  Perhaps  the  silliest 
argument,  and  yet  the  one  invari- 
ably advanced  when  this  succession 
of  failures  is  pointed  out,  is  that 
‘~we  must  choose  the  lesser  of  two 
evils."  Under  what  compulsion  are 
we  to  make  such  a choice?  Why  not 
pass  up  both  of  them? 
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To  effectuate  the  suggested  revo- 
lution ah  that  is  necessary  Is  to  stay 
away  from  the  polls.  Unlike  other 
revolutions,  it  calls  for  no  organiza- 
tion, no  violence,  no  war-fund,  no 
leader  to  sell  it  out.  In  the  quiet  of 
ha  conscience  each  citizen  pledges 
himself,  to  himself,  not  to  give  moral 
support  to  an  unmoral  institution, 
and  on  election  day  he  remains  at 
tome.  That’s  ail  I started  my  rev- 
olution twenty-five  years  ago  and  the 
country  is  none  the  worse  for  it. 


the  price,  by  a long  ahot 
Nor  do  I know  of  any  ^ 
living  — not  the  honorable  * 
Hague  nor  the  voiceless  Frank 7 
natra,  the  shrewdest  bank 
nor  the  most  befuddled  profe***? 
“Institutional”  economics  — 
contribution  to  that  ‘'way  0/ 
might  measure  up  to  the  cost  of  J 
serving  it  Even  if  the  future  «]£ 
yield  us  a Shakespeare  or  a GalBe- 
and  we  could  positively  attribot* 
that  good  fortune  to  the  prewrry 
' w*y/'  the  price  would  still  be  b, 
cessive  For  what  the  dead  and  t& 
half-dead  might  have  done  for  *. 
dety  and  themselves  during  the? 
normal  expectancy  of  forty  yean  u 
beyond  the  reckoning  of  any  *14 
rule.  The  loss  is  positive,  the  pj 
largely  conjectural. 

Furthermore,  any  American  vk 
sets  himself  up  as  worthy  of  the  bar 
paid  for  with  a quarter  of  a millk; 
lives  is  disqualified  by  the  very 
thought.  Only  a loon  could  be  t 
brazen. 


It  appears,  then,  that  the  entrjc 
the  asset  side  is  factitious. 
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Albezi  Jjy  Sock  begins  in  this  issue  a series  of  book  reviews. 
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‘What  to  do  with  the 
Germans” 

Thus  pamphlet  has  attracted  tea 
attention.  The  first  five  thounk 
have  been  distributed  and  a cut  Isi 
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conflict,  an  examination  of  these  so 
do-politUal  proposals  is  in  rerdtr  Th < 
most  fateful  of  these  is  the  one  prom ■ 
{sing  “ full  employment ",  it  <4  there- 
fore proper  to  begin  this  series  of 
economic  analyses  with  a look  info 
this  promise.) 


TO 

lr 


-tO  a retailer  the  words  “purebas 
ing  power”  carry  a message  com- 
parable to  “I  love  you  ” Only  toe 
well  does  he  know  how  his  hopes  and 
his  plans,  his  dreams  and  his  aspira- 
tions rest  upon  the  power  of  the  con- 
sumer to  magnetize  the  stock  off  his 
shelves,  over  the  counter  and  out  of 
the  store. 

Therefore,  when  he  reads  ‘‘guaran- 
teed purchasing  power”  on  the  label 
of  the  Murray-Dingell  bills,  also  prop- 
agandized as  the  “sixty  million  job” 
bills,  he  is  for  taking  the  potion  in 
large  doses,  and  bother  the  ingredi- 
ents. Maybe  the  President  of  the 
American  Retail  Federation,  repre- 
senting many  thousands  of  the  coun- 
try’s merchants,  never  read  the  pro- 
posal Maybe  he  does  not  in  fact 
speak  for  every  member  and  sub- 
member of  his  organization.  Never- 
theless, the  promise  of  an  ever-nor- 
mal  purchasing  power  was  too  allur- 
ing to  resist.  So,  he  takes  pen  in 
hand  and  writes  Congress  to  hurry  * 
along  a good  quantity  of  this  glorious  ! 

concoction. 

Others  likewise  send  endorsements  * 
Nobody,  except,  perhaps,  the  scriven- 
ers who  draft  it,  ever  read  a Con-  ° 

gressional  bill  in  its  entirety,  and  ® 
°nlv  a few  crackpot  outsiders  apply 
critical  standards.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, anyhow,  when  a bill  is  first  in- 
troduced In  the  present  case,  it  is 
agreed,  amendments  and  revisions 
will  water  down  the  proposal  to  a 
194S  campaign  issue  By  that  time, 
the  expected  clouds  of  depression  will 
be  visible,  and  the  protective  cover- 
age the  bill  Is  supposed  to  furnish 
will  provide  for  ample  oratory.  For 
the  nonce,  the  preamble,  setting  forth 
its  noble  purposes,  is  sufficient  unto 
the  passage  thereof.  If  this  pream- 
ble draws  letters  of  commendation 
from  gullible  presidents  of  organiza- 
tions, why  bother  about  the  text? 

The  moral  support  so  desperately  de- 
sired by  the  shapers  of  our  destiny 
haa  been  gained. 


Taking  the  promise  on  the  label  at 
Its  word,  the  retailer,  along  with  the 
re®t  of  the  citizenry,  might  ask  him- 
ac,f  throe  questions  before  putting 
bottle  to  his  lips  One,  what  Is 
Purchasing  power?  Two,  is  It  some- 
government  can  guarantee  ? 
in  the  light  of  reason  and  hts- 
u°hf  ctxPerlinents  along  this  line, 
& is  the  probable  price  of  this  *t- 
empt  to  generate  purchasing  power 
by  ukase” 

t ? may  go  hard  to  tell  the  average 
7 ailtvr'  to  whom  the  ringing  cash 
«gi*tcr  la  the  symphony  of  life,  that 
oney  ts  not  generator  of  sales 
only  the  wire  that  carries  the 
urrent,  but  the  current  Itself  starts 
0<VP  down  in  the  human  desire  to 
* Before  we  inquire  how  this  dc- 
. rc  hvc  stirs  up  purchasing,  and 
J«t  i°  cl«ar  the  atmosphere  of  a 

Fross  misconception,  we  might  point 
^ ti!at  <*UriTV8r  th*ir  lnflRUon  of  the 
20  « the  Gormans  had  lota  of  money 
^ *hpy  atar^ci  On  tho  other  hand 


